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Frankfort,  Kentucky 

In  the  rotunda  of  the  State  House  of  Kentucky  at  Frankfort,   stands 
another  of  Weinmans  Lincoln  statues.      It   is  ofheroic  size,  being  fourteen 
feet  from  base  to  top,  and  was  presented  to  the  state  by  J.  B.   Speed  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000. 

It  represents   the  president   in  a  standing  position,  as  if  about 
to  address  an  audience.     One  hand  rests  on  the  back  of  a  chair  which  is  just 
behind  the  figure.     The  attitude  is  almost  Napoleonic  -  thoughtful  and  digni- 
fied.    The  word  LINCOLN  is  carved  on  the  relate  at  the  base  of  the  work. 


STATUE   OF    ABRAHAM    LINCOLN    BY    ADOLPH    ALEXANDER    WEINMAN 
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No.  l]d,    THE   PRESIDENT 
BY  ADOLPH   A.   WEINMAN 


LINCOLN  STATUE. 


Unveiling  Ceremonies 
at  Frankfort. 


A  GIFT  OF  THE  STATE 

President  Taft  and  Vast  Assem- 
blage—Nation's Chief  Exec 
utive  and  Governor  of  Blue 
Grass  State  Make  Addresses. 

Frankfort,  Ivy.,  Nov.  8.—  While  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  a 
vast  assemblage  of  people,  including 
many  of  those  who  wore  the  Gray  in  the 
conflict  between  the  North  and*  the 
South,  looked  on  to-day  while  a  heroic 
bronze  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
unveiled  in  the  Capitol  building  of  the. 
state,  in  which  the  martyred  President 
was  born. 

His    (.rfndiMs    and    Goodneaa. 

"Proof  of  a  reunited  country,"  said 
Governor  Willson  of  Kentucky,  in  ac- 
cepting the  statue  in  behalf  of  the  state, 
"is  made  evident  in  the  selection  of 
Henry  Watterson,  a  Confederate  soldier, 
to  formally  present  this  image  of  ths 
great  President  to  the  people  of  his  na- 
tive state.  The  greatness  and  the  good- 
ness, the  nobility  and  the  sweetness  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  are  recognized  as 
earnestly  by  those  who  wore  the  Gray 
as  by  those  who  wore  the  Blue." 

Dedication   of  Memorial. 

The  unveiling  of  the  Lincoln  statue  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  new  Kentucky  Cap- 
itol precedes  the  dedication  of  the  Lin- 
coln memorial  at  Hoctgenville.  Ky.,  by  a 
day.  Many  of  those  who  came  from 
distant  states  to  Frankfort  to-day  to 
attend  the  exercises  here  will  continue 
their  journey  to-morrow  to  Hodgenville. 
Near  there  is  the  Lincoln  farm  where  the 
cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born  Is  now  preserved  in  a  monumental 
structure  recently  completed.  It  is  the 
dedication  of  this  memorial  which  will 
attract  President  Taft  and  others  to 
Hodgenville  to-morrow. 

Governor  Willson  in  accepting  the 
monument  in  the  name  of  the  state,  said 
it  would  stand  in  the  Capitol,  "through 
all  the  ages  as  the  central  figure,  the 
type  and  image  of  the  pioneers  of  Ken- 


tucky a:.d  of  r,H  ^uioi-.^i.  pion-.vie>  the 
best  figure,  and  representative  of  the 
spirit  of  our  people,  an  inspiration  to 
Kentucky  for  all  time,  a  guardian  spirit 
standing  for  eternity  in  sleepless  vigil 
over  our  liberties  and  our  hopes." 

Identical   Declarations. 

The  addresses  of  President  Taft  and 
Governor  Willson  were  singularly  agree! 
in  almost  identical  declarations  that  of 
all  figures  in  national  history  there  is 
none  that  is  calculated  to  bridge  chasms 
of  sentiment  between  sections  as  is  Lin- 
coln's. 

Many   ex-Slaves  in   the   Crovrd. 

In  the  big  crowd  that  saw  the  statue 
unveiled  to-day  were  many  negroes  who 
grew  up  slaves,  and  among  them  were 
several  who  claimed  to  have  remem- 
bered the  Lincoln  family  in  the  early 
youth  of  "the  emancipator." 
Talked    to    Negroes. 

Prior  to  ceremonies  Mr.  Taft  talked 
to  a  score  of  negroes  who  became  freed- 
men  under  the  Lincoln  administration. 
|  Huddled  in  Governor  Willson's  public 
offices  these  negroes,  who  had  never 
seen  a  President  before,  listened  to  Mr. 
Taft's  explanation  of  the  things  that 
went  to  make  up  Lincoln's  eminence 
over  other  men. 

The  Same  Attributes. 

These  same  attributes  Mr.  Taft  later 
described  to  the  throng  that  witnessed 
the  monument  dedication. 

"Were  Tremendously  Impressed.  I 

The  aged  negroes,  upon  whom  tin- 
President  seemed  to  look  with  judiciei^ 
eye  as  mere  relics  of  a  former  econom- 
ical system  that  precipitated  a  tre- 
mendous conflict,  were  tremendously 
impressed  by  Mr.  Taft's  talk.  Later  on 
they  were  conspicuous  figures  in  the 
throng  that  witnessed  the  unveiling  of 
the  Lincoln  image. 

Goes    to    I/Oiilsville. 

Immediately  after  the  ceremonies  Mr. 
Taft  and  his  party  left  for  Louisville, 
Ky.,  where  to-night  the  President  will 
be  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  press  club 
banquet  and  a  big  public  reception. 


WEINMAN'S  STATUE  -  FRANKFORT .  KY. 


TAFT  UNVEILS 
IEM0RIAL  OF 

'ABE'  LINCOLN 


President  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Takes 

Occasion  to  Pay  the  Highest 

Tribute  to  the  Former  | 

President. 

I 


FRAXKFOUT,  KV„  > 
president  m  Hie  rnii< 
lergo  assemblage!  of  1 
numy  of  vho.ni  who  wor 
conflict  between  the  i 
looked  on  today,  a  her, 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  \vn 
capitol    building    here. 

"Proof  of  a  reunited  country."  ■- 
Governor  Willson  of  Kentucky  iu  aece 
Ing    the    statue    on    behalf    of    the.    st; 


sell 


Henry    W. 


gnat  president  lu  the  people  01'  h:.s  na- 
tive stau-.  The  greatness  ami  the  good- 
ness,   the   nobility    and    the    sweetness    of 


Most  Judicial  Temperament. 


m-ais  with  all  tlu;  lairnes  of  John 
Stuart  Mills  and  preserved  that  calm 
judicial  consideration  of  the  news  of 
everyone  that  became  important,  and  in 
his  disagreement  with  them  he  left  noth- 
ing more  than  the  application  of  an  apt 
storv  or  a  clear,  lucid-like  demonstration 
of  error  without  sting.  With  his  love 
of   truth    the   supreme    trait   of   his    intel- 

hisistod  on   the  right  as  lie  knew   i:    with 


the1  combination    that    made    Lincol 


II,.  did  not  hate  the  slave  holders,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  he 
ever  had  a  feeling  of  bitterness  toward 
them  as  a  class.  Lie  knew  how  tiie  in- 
stitution   had   grown,    how   it    had    become: 

i:  was  in  the  et, motility  of  the  south 
and  from  the  time  when  he  entered  con- 


problems  for  the  solution  ot  the  duticulty 


stiiutional  rights   had   become  mi 
with    the    hated   system   and    Int. 


UNVEIL    LINCOLN    STATUE. 

President  Taft  to  Officiate  at  Frank- 
fort Ceremonies   Wednesday. 

Frankfort,  Ky.,  Nov.  7.— Frankfort 
is  In  gala  dress  for  the  visit  tomorrow 
of  President  Taft  who  comes  to  un- 
veil the  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  al- 
ready on  its  pedestal  and  waiting  in 
the  rotunda  of  Kentucky's  state  capi- 
tol.  J*}// 

A  large  section  of  the  balcony,  part 
of  which  will  be  occupied  by  the  pres- 
ident and  his  party,  has  been  set  aside 
for  the  use  of  former  slaves.  A  score 
of  these  belonged  in  the  old  days  to 
the  family  of  the  donor  of  the  statue, 
James   B.    Speed,    of    Louisville. 

Robert  T.  Lincoln,  son  of  the  war 
president,  will  not.  he  able  to  attend 
the  unveiling  ceremony  nor  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Lincoln  memorial  hall. 


South  Loyal  to  Cause. 


people    of    Virgl 

like   that   of   m;i 
I   from   the  old  d 


into  Kentucky  and  then  across  Hie  ri\ 
lo  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Though  Linc( 
lived  here  but  eight  years,  la-  kn 
Kentucky  well  and  it  is  is  most  l'itii 
thai  it  should  have  a  memorial  to  hi 
"Til..-,,  who  were  closest  to  Lima 
said  that  he  was  a  many  sided  man  a 
that  he  gave  different  impressions 
himself    to    different    people:    that    the 

continual    sadness    and    gloom     thai    pt 


n   in   perteet  ami 
i     Lincoln;     the 
h    knows    that 


ti,.l; 


.ill, 


del-standing  between  the  sections  or  that 
I, ring-;  them  closer  togethei  in  any  way 
is  acting  upon  the  inspiration  of  him 
who  could  love  his  entire  country  with 
undiminished  ardor  when  nearly  one-half 
was  seeking  to  destroy  its  integrity.; 
Here,  then,  at  a  place  that  knew  battle, 
that  knew  family  disseiltion,  that  knew 
bloody  .conflict,  that  represented  in  the 
sharpest  and  crudest  way  a  division  of 
the  sections;  here,  now  that  perfect 
peace  and  amity  and  harmony  prevail, 
let  this  memorial  be  dedicated  as  typical 
of  the  love  which  he,  in  whoso  memory 
it  is  reared,  maintained  lor  all  Amer- 
icans with  a  kindly,  fatherly  patience 
that  has  no  counterpart  since  Bethle- 
hem."  t>«^ "Va^>^~,  iio^Co^M  n->.i  i 


TRIBUTE  TO  LINCOLN 
BY  STATE  AND  NATION 


Notable  Assemblage  Gathers  At  Frank- 

fort  To  Witness  the  Unveiling  of 

the  Speed  Memorial. 


PRESIDENT     TAFT     IS     THE    GUEST     OF     HONOR 


Henry     Watterson     Delivers 
Presentation    Address. 


Gov.    Willson     Officially    Re- 
ceives Gift  For  Kentucky. 


Donor    and    Sculptor    Intro- 
duced To  Audience. 


LUNCHEON    FOR   TAFT   PARTY 


Frankfort,  Ky.,  Nov.  8. — (Special.)— Not 
only  Kentucky  tv.it  the  entire  nation, 
through  her  President,  paid  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  here  this 
afternoon  when  a  splendid  bronze  statue 
of  the  martyred  "liberator"  was  unveiled 
In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  building. 
Among  those  who  witnessed  the  exercises 
was  James  Breckinridge  Speed,  of  Louis- 
ville, nephew  r-f  the  most  Intimate  friend 
Abraham  Lincoln  ever  had  and  donor  of 
the  superb  likeness  of  him  presented  to 
the   State   and   nation. 

Mr.  Speed  occupied  a  seat  with  the 
President's  party  during  the  ceremonies 
Incident  to  the  unveiling,  and  when  in- 
troduced by  Gov.  Willson  to  the  great 
assemblage  wag  greeted  by  applause.  He 
recognized  the  salutation  by  a  inert  bow 
of  the  head  and  then  resumed  his  seat, 
taking  no  part  whatever  In  the  exercises. 
He  has  been  in  poor  health,  and  his  mere 
presence  at  the  unveiling  cost  him  an  ef- 
fort. 

Not  since  1819,  when  James  Monroe  was 
President  of  the  United  States,  had  a 
Chief  Executive  of  the  nation  spent  the 
day  In  Frankfort  until  yesterday,  and  the 
occasion  was  made  a  gala  one  by  the 
residents  of  Kentucky's  capital.  Nearly 
all  the  business  houses  and  many  pri- 
vate residences  were  decorated  with  flags, 
Willie  xt\r  star  spangled  banner  waved 
from  every  angle  of  the   Capitol   build* nj 

Every  Section  Represented. 


Kentuckians  from  nearly  every  corner 
of  the  State  were  present  at  the  unveiling 
exercises,  and  many  were  in  attendance 
from  other  States.  A  special  train  from 
Louisville,  chartered  by  Mr.  Snend  for  the 


occasion,  '  bore  &UU  persons  to  Frankfort. 
The  gathering  was  one  of  the  most  repre- 
sentative ever  held  in  the  Slate,  including 
as  it  did  President  Taft  and  party,  Robert 
J.  Collier  and  party,  and  others  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  nation. 

Henry  Watterson  made  the  chief  ad- 
dress at  the  unveiling  exercises,  present- 
ing the  statue  to  the  State  and  nation  in 
behalf  of  Mr.  Speed.  He  referred  to  uhe 
donor  of  the  statue  as  a  line  example 
of  the  pioneer  American  blossomed  out 
into  the  modern  American,  a  vivid  repro- 
duction of  the  ScoLch-Irish  type  that  has 
gone  far  to  make  this  nation  what  it  is 
to-day. 

Just  before  Mr.  Watterson  began  his 
address,  the  first  on  the  programme,  the 
American  flag  that  enveloped  the  statue 
was  removed,  revealing  the  bronze  like- 
ness of  Lincoln  in  all  Its  stateliness.  It 
is  considered  a  masterpiece  ox  its  kind, 
competent  critics  having  declared  it  one 
of  the  most  human  likenesses  of  the 
martyred   President   ever  produced. 

Statue  Unveiled. 


John  and  Alloe  Speed,  the  former  a  son 
of  James  Speed,  and  the  latter  a  daugh- 
ter of  W.  S.  Speed,  both  of  Louisville 
pulled  the  silken  cords  that  relieved  the 
statue  of  the  flag  which  enveloped  it. 
Both  are  children,  but  seemed  to  realize 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  For  a  mo- 
ment, following  their  action,  Uie  specta- 
tors maintained  deep  silence,  apparently 
bestowing  homage  upon  the  bronze  fig- 
ure so  lifelike  in  its  attitude,  feeling, 
many  of  tlhem,  that  they  were  in  the 
presence  of  the  man  whose  memory  was 
being  honored.  The  silence  Anally  was 
broken  by  a  low  murmur  of  appreciation 
of  the  splendid  work  of  art.  When  it  had 
subsided,  Gov.  Willson  stepped  to  the 
railing  of  the  first  balcony  overlooking 
the  statue  and  introduced  Mr.  Watterson 
as  "veteran  editor  and  teacher  of  the 
people,    gifted    student,    thinker,    lecturer 


Confederate  soldi 


tnotic   caizen,' 


who  had  been  Invited  by  Mr.  speed  to 
make  the  address  presenting  the  statue 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Common- 
wealth   of    Kentucky. 

Lincoln  and  Speed. 

Mr.  Watterson.  after  paying  a  tribute 
to  Mr.  Speed,  referred  to  Lincoln  as 
"the  greatest  of  native-born  Kentnrki' 
ans."  He  then  entered  into  the  person 
ality  of  the  martyred  President,  and  said 
thait  his  most  Intimate  friend  was  Joshua 
Fry  Speed,  uncle  of  James  B.  Speed  He 
told  of  the  first  meeting  between  Lincoln 
and  Speed  when  the  latter  conducted,  a 
grocery  at  Springfield.  III.  Lincoln  he 
said,  entered  Speed's  store  to  purchase  an 
outfit,    and    when    he   found    that  it    would 


much  as  he  had 


is  pock- 


el  frankly  stated  the  condition  of  hi- 
finances  and  inquired  whether  Mr.  Spe?d 
would  trust  him  until  Christmas  for  the 
balance  of  the  purchase  price.  Mr.  Speed 
not  only  agreed  to  do  so,  but  offered  to 
share  his  "bunk"  with  Lincoln,  and  from 
that  day  on  they  were  the  closest  of 
friends,  exchanging  confidences  and  con- 
fiding to  each  other  their  innermost  heart 
secrets. 

Mr.  Speed,  Mr.  Watterson  said,  wa.H 
short  and  stocky  and  abrupt  of  speech 
while  Lincoln  was  tall,  angular  and  ready 
for  emergencies. 


Tribute  To   Lincoln's  Mother. 


Referring  to  the  parentage  of  Lincoln 
Mr.  Watterson  said  there  was  no  longer 
doubt  as  to  his  legitimacy  and  that  there 
never  was  a  true  basis  for  the  rumor  to 
the  contrary.  All  controversey  grew  out 
of  a  misunderstanding  as  to  where  the 
marriage  license  of  Lincoln's  parents  was 
issued,  he  said,  they  having  secured  the 
certificate  in  W as h in g to n  county  Instead 
of  Hardin  county.  Consequently,  when 
a  search  for  the  marriage  certificate  was 
made  al  Ellzabethtown  It  was  not  found, 
and  the  story  that  caused  Lincoln  to  go  to 
his  grave  without  knowing  positively 
whether  he  was  born  in  wedlock  became 
circulated 

Declaring  that  there  never  was  a  fouler 
tory  circulate",  than  thot  which  lm- 
pached  the  character  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's mother,  Mr.  Watterson  said  that 
■very  scrap  of  circumstantial  evident- , 
:ad  been  disproved,  and  that  Nancy  | 
.  Links  was  an  honest,  virtuous  girl  i 
tie  ward  of  a  decent  fanily.  He 
■oncluded  his  reference  to  Lincoln's  moth-  I 
_-r  with  an  entreaty  to  President  Taft 
and  others  who  may  accompany  him   not 

to    visit   the    birthplace   of    Abraham    Lin-  ' 
coin   in   Larue   county   to-morrow    without  j 
a  heart  salute  to  the  woman    who  broughr 
Kentucky's    distinguished      son      into    the 
world. 

Mr.  Watterson's  closing  remarks  had  to 
do  with  Lincoln's  miss-ion— that  of  pre- 
serving the  Union.  He  said  that  Lincoln 
himself  was  a  Southern  man  and  that  his 
st-nee  of  justice  was  so  clear  that  he 
Wished  to  make  some  recompense  to  slave- 
holders for  the  loss  of  their  slaves.  With 
that  idea  in  view  he  himself  drew  a  bill 
for  introduction  in  Congress  appropriating 
$'iuO,000,000  to  pay  for  slaves  that  were 
given    their   freedom.. 


Second   Presidential   Visiter. 


in! 


President  Taft  was  the  next  speaker, 
introducing   him    Gov.    Willson   said: 

"From    an    old    letter    dated    at    Liberty 
Hall,     Frankfort,     Ky.,     July,     1819,     when  i 
James     Monroe     was     President,     I     have 
copied  these  words: 

"  'The    President     has    arrived    and     de-  i 
parted.   He   was   received   with   due   public  j 
honor    (as    the    papers    will    inform    you),  i 
Yesterday    morning    he    breakfasted    with 
us    In    company    with    Gen.    Jackson,    and 
that    hero   (whose   cool    determination    and 
successful  courage  has  neVer  been  rivaled 
In     ancient     or     modern     times),     who     so 
bravely    defended      Fort      Harrison,     Maj. 
Zachary   Taylor.   They   spent   la.st   evening 
al    Mr.    Bibbs',    breakfasted    this    morning 
at    the    Governor's    (Adair),    and    are    now 
on    their    way    to    Col.    Richard    M.    John- 
son's,   where  they  dine  to-day.' 

"As   far   as   I   can   learn,- from   that   day  ; 
until     this    no     President     of    the     United  ; 
States   has   come   to   Frankfort   for  a   visit 
during    his    term.      The    presence    of    our 
President   is   of   the   greatest   inlerest   and 
pleasure    to    all    the    people    in    the    cere- 
monies     of      this      memorable    day.      The  | 
people    of    Kentucky,    full    partners  in  the  ! 
government     of     the     United     States,     and 
represented    in    the    great    audience    here  j 
assembled,  and  the  Governor  speaking  for 
all  of   the  people  of  Kentucky,   salute  the  ' 
President    of    the    United    States,    distin- 
guished   jurist,     honored     an  J     successful 
administrator      of      government      in      the 
islands    on    the    other    side    of    the    world, 
welcomed    here    to-day    not    only    as    the 
President    of   our   country,    but    personally 
and    in    his   own    right. 

"And  now,  fellow  citizens-,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  all  true  and  loyal  to  our  coun- 
try, our  Government  and  our  President— 
with  heart  and  soul,  with  pride  and  joy. 
with  banners  and  cheers,  we  meet  and 
greet  the  President." 

Mr.  Taft  Speaks  Briefly. 


Mr.  Taft  did  not  make  a  lengthy  speech. 
He  dealt  largely  with  the  human  side  of 
Lincoln,  and  said  that  one  of  his  chief 
traits  was  a  love  of  truth.  He  also  re- 
ferred  to  his  judicial  mind,  and  said  that 
no  argument  was  ever  advanced  to  him 
thai  hi:  did  not  analyze  it  carefully  be- 
■i — .-  .    -   ■  :'-■- -.  |.  -''.Ins    !l 

"II  was  his  love  of  truth  that  gave  him 
his  intense  fairness  of  spirit,"  he  said, 
"and  he  used  his  stories  and  apt  illus- 
trations to  take  the  edge  off  his  blunt 
refusals.  He  hated  slavery,  he  said,  be- 
cause he  had  reasoned  out  Its  injustice, 
but  he  did  not  hate  the  slave  holder." 
He  declared  that  had  Lincoln  lived  he 
would  have  softened  the  period  of  recon- 
struction. 

Following  Mr.  Taft's  address  Gov.  Will- 
son  read  a  letter,  from  Robert  Lincoln, 
son  of  Abraham   Lincoln,   expressing  keen 


the   unveiling.      The   letter   follows: 


Letter  From  Liucoln'8  Son. 


"My  Dear  Gov.  Willson:  I  am  very 
sorry,  as  I  wired  you,  that  I  cannot  be  ] 
at  Frankfort  on  Wednesday.  The  occasion 
Is  one  of  such  peculiar  interest  to  me  tnat 
nothing  could  have  kept  me  from  accept- 
ing your  most  kind  invitation  but  abso- 
lute necessity.  I  am  greatly  improved  in 
health  since  I  gave  up  my  work  last 
spring,  but  I  can  see  that  I  must  keep 
far  away  from  such  a  pleasant  gathering 
as  you  will  have  at  Frankfort.  I  did  not 
feel  able  to  leave  here  during  the  whole 
summer,  so  that  I  did  not  get  to  Mew 
York  to  see  the  model  of  the  statue.  That 
it  Is  good  I  have  no  doubt,  after  seeing 
Mr.  Weinman's  work  at  Hodgenville,  and 
I  shall  hope  before  long  to  see  the  original 
In   the  Capitol. 

•'It  is  too  bod  to  miss  the  address  of 
yourself,  the  President  '  and  my  dear  old 
friend  Henry  Watterson.  What  a  peren- 
nial joy  and  delight  he  is. 

"I  am  writing  also  to  Mr.  Speed.  How 
happy  my  father  would  have  been  if  he 
could  have  foreknown  this  splendid  act 
of  the  nephew  of  the  absolutely  dearest 
friend/ he  ever  had  in  the  world,  and  of 
its   reception  by  Kentucky." 

It    was    after    he    had    read    Robert    Lin- 
coln's  letter  that   Gov.    Willson  Introduced 
Mr.    Speed,    taking    advantage    of    the    op- 
portunity   to   thank    him,    in    behalf   of   the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  for  the  hand- 
some   sla:ue    of .  Abraham    Lincoln,,     After 
Mr.  Speed  had  resumed  his  seat  Gov.  Will- 
,  son     introduced   A.    A.    Weinman,    of    New 
i  York,   who    designed      and      executed      the 
I  statue.     Mr.    Weinman   was  greeted  by   ap- 
I  plause    and    acknowledged      it    in      silence, 
I  merely  bowing  to  those  about   him. 
'      Gov.      Willson's      speech      accepting     the 
&^.tue  in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  was 
thV-  Tust    on    the    programme.      Ha    paid    a 
tribute    not    only    to    Lincoln,     but    to    the  i 
donor  of  the  statue,   and'said  It   was  most 
tilting  that  it  was  the  gift  of  a  Union  sol-  I 
dier.  and  that  the  presentation  speech  had  I 
been  made  by  a  Confederate  soldier. 

The  unveiling  exercises  were  concluded 
with   thi    :-.r. -uw:  oi  d   Hundred,"  af  I  er 

which  Bishop  C.  C.  Penick,  whom  Gov.  I 
Willson  introduced  as  a  Confederate  sol- 
dier, pronounced  the  benediction.  The  in- 
vocation was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Max- 
well Savage,  of  Louisville. 


Taft  Party  Arrives. 


President  Taft  and  his  party  arrived  In 
Frankfort  this  morning  at  S:30  o'clock 
making  the  trip  from  Cincinnati  by  way 
of  Lexington.  He  was  met  at  the  sta- 
tion by  Gov.  Willson,  members  of  his 
official  family,  and  about  half  the  resi- 
dents of   Kentucky's  capital. 

The  President  did  not  linger  long  at  the 
stution.  After  shaking  hands  cordially 
with  Gov.  Willson  and  members  of  the 
latter's  party  he  waved  his  hand  to  the 
thousands  of  others  who  had  gathered  to 
welcome  him,  was  hurried  into  a  waiting 
automobile,  and  immediately  was  whisked 
off  to  the  Governor's  mansion,  where  he 
breakfasted  witli  Gov.  Willson  and  Mrs 
Willson. 

From  then  until  nearly  noon,  President 
Taft  was  closeted,  preparing  his  speech  to 
be  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  Lincoln 
Memorial  Hall  on  Lincoln  Farm,  Larue 
county,  to-morrow.  Shortly  after  the 
noon  hour  he  was  one  of  twenty-five  at 
u  luncheon  given  at-the  Governor's  man- 
sion by  Gov.  Willson.  Besides  the  Presi- 
dent, Others  at  the  luncheon  were- 
Charles  P.  Taft,  half-brother  of  the  Presi- 
dent; Gov.  Willson,  James  B.  Speed  Hen- 
ry Watterson,  Robert  J.  Collier,  Charles 
T.  Ballard,  MaJ.  Archibald  Butt.  Senator 
W.  O  Bradley,  Charles  D.  Hilles  Judge 
William  G.  Learing,  Logan  C.  Murray' 
Maj.  Thomas  L.  Rhoads,  Col.  Andrew 
Cowan,  Judge  E.  C.  O'Rear,  Gen.  John  C 
Black,  James  B.  McCreary,  John  Russeli 
Pope,  Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  Charles  H 
Gibson,  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  C.  C.  Men- 
gel,  Judge  Alex  P.  Humphrey,  Senator 
Thomas  H.  Paynter  and  James  M 
Schoonmaker. 

"My  Old  Kentucky  Home." 

Although  the  unveiling  exercises 
were  scheduled  to  begin  at  2  o'clock 
it  was  2:20  o'clock  when  the  President 
and    his    party    arrived    at    the    Capitol. 


They   wer^  escorted   Immediately   to   the  I 
reception     room     on     the     second     iloor  j 
whee    for    five    minutes    the    President: 
uas   kept   busy   shaking   hands   with    the 
tew     who       had     been     admitted       there 
previously.         Luring       the      Interim,       a 
double*  quartet     of     male     voices      com- 
I  posed     of     Karl       Schmidt,       Thomas     C 
Barr,       John       Manly,       Victor       Rudolf, 
Clements   Stapleford,    Peter   Schllcht,    J. 
*•     Ott,     Douglas     Webb     and     William 
{•lscher,       sang       "My       Old       Kentucky    " 
•>  ?me\      and'     later,     "Dixie."        It     was 
i:W    u  clock    when    Gov.  .Willson    called 
the    gathering    to    order. 

Long  before  the  hour  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  exercises,  hundreds  of  per- 
sons hud  gathered  at  the  Capitol.  The 
first  floor  was  black  with  people,  and 
it  was  not  long  until  the  various  hall- 
ways leading  from  the  entrances  and 
opening  Into  the  rotunda  on  the  first 
floor  were  crowded.  The  balcony  on 
the  second  floor  was  reserved  for  the 
1  resident's  party,  the  party  of  Mr. 
Sped,  that  of  Mr.  Collier,  and  that  of 
the  Governor,  while  a  portion  of  the 
balcony  on  the  third  floor  was  set 
aside  for  colored  persons.  The  public 
In  general  was  admitted  to  the  ground 
floor  and  a  portion  of  the  third-floor 
balcony. 

»uBy  tne  tinie  the  exercises  began 
there  was  hardly  an  available  inch  of 
"pace  in  the  huge  building,  or  at  least 
that  portion  of  it  which  permitted  a 
view  of  the  statue.  Men  stood  on  nar- 
row ledges  overlooking  the  rotunda, 
b.ilMiuing  themselves  by  holding  to  the 
marble  railing.  Because  of  the  inabil- 
ity of  many  to  get  within  hearing  of 
the  speakers,  there  was  a  continue 
jfiilcrtone  of  voices,  and  Gov.  Wills 
round  it  necessary  to  call  repeatedly 
:or  order. 

March  of  School  Children. 


.  bchool  children  of  Frankfort  marched 
m  a  body  to  the  Capitol,  but  many  of 
these  were  unable  to  get  in,  so  dense  was 
the  crowd  that  had  preceded  them  there, 
u hen  the  exerciser  were  concluded  Presi- 
dent Ta6t  hastily  shook  hands  with  those 
in  his  immediate  vicinity  and  then  hur-, 
ned  to  a  waiting  automobile  in  which  he 
and  others  of  his  party  were  whirled  to 
the  station.  The  remainder  of  the  Taft 
Party  arrived  at  the  station  a  few  min- 
utes later,  and  all  boarded  the  President's 
special  train  that  left  Frankfort  lor 
lA>uisvUle  before  those  who  had  attended 
the   unveilmg   realized   that  Mr.   Taft   had 

Seven  coaches  made  up  the  special  train 
that  arrived  here  from  Louisville  at  1 
o  clock  bearing  the  specially-Invited 
guests  of  JVlr.  -Speed.  Among  those  aboard 
the  bpeed  special  were  Mayor  W  O 
Head.  Judge  Walter  Evans,  members  of 
the  General  Council,  heads  of  various 
city  departments,  Government  officials 
and  leading  business  and  professional 
men  The  special  train  left  Union  Station, 
tenth  and  Broadway,  Louisville,  at  11 
oc'ock  yesterday  morning.  F.  M.  Sackett 
'•;"'■  speed's  son-in-law,  was  in  charge  of 
the  party  and  saw  that  the  wants  of  all  i 
were  supplied.  Refreshments  were  served! 
en   route. 

Mr.  Speed  was  not  aboard  the  special 
coming  up.  He  arrived  in  Frankfort  yes- 
terday, but  made  the  return  trip  on  the 
;-pecal.  Ills  train  left  here  at  4:15  o'clock 
uteen  minutes  after  the  President's  train  I 
had   rolled   out   of  the   station 

CLAUD  W.   PERRY.      ; 


MR.  WATTERSON'S  ADDRESS 

PRESENTING  SPEED  STATUE 

Tells  the  Story  of  the  Great  American  From  the  Cradle  Te 
the  Grave — "His  Mission  Was  From  On  High." 


Frankfort,  Ky.,  Nov.  8. —  (Special.) 
—Henry  Watterson,  in  presenting  the 
Speed  statue  of  Lincoln  to  the  State 
and  Nation,  said: 

I  can  the  more  intelligently  say  what 
I  have  to  say  on  this  occasion  by  re- 
calling and  repeating  some  lines  from 
a  letter  written  by  me  to  Mr.  James 
Breckinridge  Speed,  In  answer  to  his 
request  that  I  would  serve  as  his  inter- 
mediary in  conveying  this  tribute  of  a 
Kentuckian  to  Kentucky,  this  offering 
of  a  patriot  to  his  country  and  his  coun- 
trymen. 

Mr.  James  Breckinridge  Speed  Is  a 
fine  example  of  the  modern  Ameri- 
can sprung' from  the  pioneer  American; 
a  vivid  reproduction  of  that  Scotch-Irish 
type  to  which  America  owes  so  much 
of  all  that  makes  us  as  a  people  te- 
nacious and  frugal,  simple,  acquisitive 
and  home-loving? 

In  the  community  where  he  lives  and 
has  passed  his  life,  he  is  recogni/ced 
as  a  successful  and  important  man  of 
affairs  who,  obeying  the  bald's  injunc- 
tion to  "gather  gear  by  every  wile 
that's  justified  by  honor,"  has  remained 
a  private  citizen,  declining  preferment 
of  every  sort.  To  his  familiars  he  is 
known  as  a  lover  of  books,  of  pictures 
und  of  music.  It  was  the  sense  of  tho 
divine  of  art  within  him,  not  less  than 
that  of  deep  affection  and  recollection, 
which  influenced  and  lead  him  to  a 
benefaction  at  once  so  apposite  and 
congenial.  Fully  comprehending  this, 
with  some  misgiving  and  many  heart- 
beats, I  wrote  in  response  to  his  sum- 
mons: 

"Historically,  it  will  awaken  a  sense  of 
poetic  justice  to  reflect  that  a  Speed  13 
to  pay  this  signal  tribute  to  the  greatest 
of  native-born  Kemtuckians,  whilst  to  me 
It  16  the  source  of  infinite  happiness  that 
I  am  deemed  fit  to  utter  Hie  words  that 
are  to  convey  it  from  the  Speeds  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation  and  the  State. 

"I  have  always  regretted  that  my  full 
knowledge  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  derived 
from  a  brief  season  of  casual  intercourse 
in  the  early  days  of  1861,  but  later  from  a 
close  study  of  the  documentary  record  of 
his  Administration,  did  not  antedate  the 
exit  from  (he  scenes  of  this  world  of  the 
late  Joshua  Fry  Speed  ami  his  distin- 
guished brother,  the  late  James  Speed. 
the  one  Mr.  Lincoln's  nearest  friend,  the 
Cher    his    Attorney    General. 

"The  spirit  of  each  may  look  down  noon 
us  when  the  noble  gift  of  their  relative— 
at  once  a  memorial  to  Lincoln  and  to 
them— Is  dedicated  in  the  Rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  at  Frankfort.  That  will  give  me 
the  right  to  feel  that  mv  regret  was  not 
wholly  vain.  It  will  inspire  me  to  believe 
that  In  speaking  for  you  I  am  also  speak- 
ing for  them,  and  thin;  paying  the  hom- 
age of  affection  from  the  living  to  the 
dead." 

The  -Romance  of  Two  Friends. 

Of  the  public  life,  the  historic  career, 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  enough  has  been 
written  and  spoken.  1  purpose  to  dwell 
here  upon  his  personality,  his  mental 
and  spiritual  character.  It  is  of  record 
that  he  stood  closer  to  Joshua  Fry  Speed 
than  to  any  other.  The  ties  of  early 
manhood  between  the  two  were  never 
broken.  To  the  end  Lincoln  could  turn 
to  Speed  certain  to  get  the  truth,  equal- 
ly sure  of  sound  counsel  and  unselfish 
fidelity. 


"He  was  one  of  those  men,"  says  I 
John  Hay,  "who  seem  to  have  to  a  sur- 
passing degree  the  genius  of  friend- 
ship, the  Pythias,  the  Py lades,  the  Ho- 
ratios  of  the  world.  *  *  *  It  is  hard- 
ly too  much  to  say  that  he  was  tbu 
only,  as  he  certainly  was  the  last,  inti- 
mate friend  that  Lincoln  ever  had.  *  * 
They  knew  the  inmost  thoughts  ;">f 
each  other's  hearts  and  each  depended 
upon  the  honesty  and  loyalty  of  the 
other." 

The  story  of  the  way  their  intimacy 
began  and  how  they  came  to  abide  to- 
gether relates  that,  entering  Speed's 
store  in  Springfield,  saddle-bags  on  arm. 
the  just-arrived  Lincoln  ascertained 
that  the  domestic  outfit  he  -required 
would  cost  the  enormous  sum  of  seven- 
teen dollars.  "I  had  no  idea  it  would 
cost  the  half  of  that,"  said  he,  "and  I 
haven't  the  money  to  pay  for  it;  but, 
if  you'll  wait  on  me  till  Christmas,  and 
I  make  anything-  I'll  pay;  and.  If  I 
don't.  I  can't."  .Then  said  Speed:  "I 
can  do  better  for  you  than  that.  I  have 
all  the  things  you  want  and  I  sleep  on 
a  bed  that's  big  enough  for  two.  You 
just  come  and  bunk  with  me  and  it 
shall  cost  you  nothing."  He  pointed 
the  way  around  a  pile  of  boxes  and 
barrels  and  up  a  flight  of  stairs.  Lin- 
coln went  as  directed  and  quickly  re- 
turned but  without  the  saddle-bags.  ' 
"Speed"  said  he,  "I've  moved." 

Times  primative  and  gentle!  Souls 
crystal  and  ungrudging!  A  twain  of 
Kentucky  birth  transplanted  in  the  Far 
West  of  the  Illinois  country  achieved 
by  Virginia!  Conscience  and  Destiny 
had  joined  their  hands  to  write  a  drama  I 
such  as  may  not  be  found  elsewhere 
outside  the  pages  of  romance;  as 
compact  and  unified  as  a  Greek  trag-  ' 
edy;  mystical  and  weird,  but  real.  Speed 
was  short,  of  stocky  build,  not  given 
to  loquacity,  a  little  abrupt  in  speech 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  Lincoln  was 
very  tall  and  angular,  concilatory,  pa- 
tient, not  ever  wanting  the  pursuasive 
word.  He  might  have  described  him- 
self and  his  friend  as  he  once  de- 
scribed himself  and  his  wife,  as  "the 
long   and    the   short    of   it." 

The  first  and  most  serious  affair  of 
life  to  them  was  marriage.  The  ama- 
tory matters  which  engaged  and  en- 
grossed them  were  not  many,  but  they  ■ 
cut  deep.  Lincoln  had  already  had  1 
what  he  thought  was  his  finishing; 
stroke  in  the  death  of  Ann  Rutledge, 
when  he  met  Mary  Todd.  Speed's  love; 
passage  with  Fanny  Henning  was  to! 
come  later.  Each  as  the  sequel  showed  j 
suffered  the  common  lot  of  heartache.  1 
as  each  in  turn  and  in  the  hour  of 
trouble  delivered  to  the  other  youthful 
Wisdom  and  fraternal  comfort. 


"In    the    year    1840,"    I    am    reading 
from    the  Hay-Nicolay  Life,   "Abraham 
Lincoln    became    engaged    to    be    mar- 
ried   to    Miss    Mary    Todd,    of    Lexing- 
ton.  Kentucky.     *     «    *     *     «     The  en- 
gagement   was    not    in    all    respects    a 
happy    one.    as    both    parlies    doubted 
their  compatability.    *     *     *     *     *     His 
affection   for  his  betrothed,  which   lie 
feared    was    not    strong      enough      to 
make  happiness  with  her  secure;    his 
doubts    which    yet    were    not    convinc- 
ing   enough    to    induce    him    to    break 
off    all    relations   with    her;    his   sense 
of   honor  which   was   wounded   in   his 
own    eyes   by   his   own    act;    his   sense 
of  duty  which   condemned   him   in  one 
course    and    did     not    sustain     him     In  j 
the    opposite      course,      combined      to  j 
make     him   profoundly  and     passion-  I 
ately   wretched.      To   his   friends   who  I 
were   unused   to   such   finely   wrought,  I 
and    even    such    fantastic    sorrows,    his  i 
trouble    seemed    so    exaggerated    that 
they  could  only  account  for  it  on  the 
ground  of  insanity." 

But  he  was  not  mad.  Speed  picked 
him  up  bodily,  as  it  were,  and  carried 
him  off  to  Kentucky  and  into  the  bosom 
of  his  own  happy  and  pious  family  cir- 
cle, where  he  quickly  recovered  his 
equanimity,  returning  to  Springfield 
hrmself  again.  It  was  Speed,  who  on  this 
nome  visit,  met  his  fate,  and,  in  per- 
turbation of  spirit,  exchanged  placer 
with  Lincoln,  Lincoln  who  became  the 
physician  of  his  friend,  and.  out  of  his 
own  experience  administered  the  need- 
ed medicine  of  thoughtful  and  tender 
sympathy. 

The  correspondence  is  yet  extant  re- 
vealing the  innermost  throes  of  two 
natures  exquisitely  strung  and  stretch- 
ed to  their  tension,  neither  Hamlet,  nor 
AVerther,  closer  upon  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  which  happily  was  withheld 
from  them.  Their  period  of  travail  en- 
dured for  nearly  two  years,  from  1840 
to  1842.  The  close  of  the  latter  year, 
however,  found  each  of  them  safely 
married.  Just  eighteen  years  there- 
after, Lincoln,  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  wrote  to  Speed:  "It  is 
like  a  dream.  1— 't  it?" 

They  were  altogether  prosperous  and 
happy  marriages.  Speed's  continued  into 
the  old  age  of  both,  his  wife  surviving 

him.  The  Lincoln  tragedy  came  to  pass 
two  years  before  the  time  to  celebrate 
a  silver  wedding,  leaving  the  stricken 
wife,  as  Nicolay  and  Hay  tell  us.  "a 
prey  to  melancholy  and  madness." 

The  Parentage  of  Lincoln. 

Where  did  Lincoln  get  his  wondrous 
sensibility?  He  has  told  us  himself.  "All 
that  I  am,"  said  he,  "all  that  I  hope  to 
be,  I  owe  to  my  angel  mother." 

Let  me  pause  here  that  I  may  speak 
with  some  particularity  and  the  au- 
thority of  fact,  tardily  but  conclusively 
ascertained,  touching  the  parentage 
and  especially  the  maternity  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Few  passages  of  history 
have  been  so  greatly  misrepresented 
and  misconceived.  Some  confusion  was 
made  by  his  own  mistake  as  to  the 
marriage  of  his  lather  and  mother, 
which  had  not  been  celebrated  in  Har- 
din County,  but  in  Washington  Coun- 
ly,  Kentucky,  the  absence  of  any  mar- 
riage papers  in  the  old  Court  House  at 
Kll/.abethtown,  the  County  seal  ot  Har- 
din County,  leading  to  the  notion  that 
i.icre  had  never  been  any  marriage  at 
all.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  such  a 
discrepancy  might  give  occasion  for  any 
amount  and  all  sorts  of  partisan  falsi- 
fication, the  distorted  stories  winning 
popular  belief  among  the  credulous  and 
inflamed.  Lincoln  himself  died  with- 
out surely  knowing  that  he  was  born  j 
In  honest  wedlock  and  came  from  an 
ancestry  upon  both  sides  of  which  he 
had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed. 


For  a  long  time  a  cloud  hung  over 
the  name  of  Nancy  Hanks,  the  mother 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Persistent  and 
intelligent  research  has  brought  about 
n  vindication  In  every  way  complete. 
It  has  been  clearly  established  that 
the  ward  of  a  decent  family,  sin-  lived. 
a  happy  and  industrious  girl,  unttil  she 
was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  when 
Thomas  Lincoln,  who  had  learned  his 
carpenter's  trade  of  one  of  her  uncles, 
married   her  June   12,    180C. 

The  entire  record  is  in  existence  and 
intact.  The  marriage  bond,  to  the 
amount  of  SO  pounds,  required  by  the 
laws  of  Kentucky  at  that  time,  sub- 
scribed to  by  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Rich- 
ard Berry,  was  duly  recorded  seven 
days  before  the  wedding,  which  was 
solemnized  as  became  well-to-do  folk  in 
those  days.  The  Uncle  and  Aunt  gave  an 
"lnfare,"  to  which  the  neighboring 
countryside  was  invited.  Dr.  Christo- 
pher Columbus  Graham,  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  highly  respected  of 
Kentuckians,  before  his  death  in  1885 
wrote  at  my  request  his  remembrances 
of  that  festival  and  testified  to  this 
before  a  notary  in  the  ninety-sixth  year 
of  his  age.     He  said: 

"I  know  Nancy  Hanks  to  liave  been 
virtuous,  respectable,  p.nd  of  good  par- 
entage, and  I  knew  Jesse  Head,  Metho- 
dist preacher  of  Springfield,  who  per- 
formed the  ceremony.  The  house  in  which 
the  ceremony  was  performed  was  a  large 
one  for  those  days.  At  the  "lnfare"  there 
were  bear  meat,  venison,  wild  turkey, 
duck,  and  a  sheep  that  the  two  families 
had  barbecued  over  the  coals  of  wood 
burned  in  a  pit  and  covered  with  green 
houghs  to  keep  the  juices  in.  Nancy's 
disjHjsltion  and  habits  were  considered  a 
dowry.  She  was  an  adept  at  spinning 
llax,  and  at  parties,  to  which  the  country- 
women usually  brought  their  wheels,  she 
generally  bore  away  the  palm,  her  spools 
yielding  the  longest  and  finest  thread. 
Nancy  had  sprightliness  and  grace  and 
was  above  the  average  in  education.  She 
became  a  great  reader,  especially  of 
'Aesop's  Fables,'  the  Bible  and  Watts' 
Hymns,  possessing  a  sweet  voice,  and 
iond  of  singing." 

Old  people  still  living  a  few  years 
ago  spoke  of  her  as  having  a  "gentle 
and  trusting  nature."  A  grandson  of 
Joseph  Hanks,  Nancy's  brother,  said  to 
Joshua  Fry  Speed,  from  whom  it  came 
to  me:  "My  grandfather  always  spoke 
of  his  angel  sister  Nancy  with  emotion. 
She  taught  him  to  read.  He  often  tolc 
us  children  stories  of  their  life  to- 
gether." 

The  first  child  of  Thomas  and  Nancy 
Lincoln  was  a  daughter,  Sarah.  Three 
years  after  marriage  arrived  the  boy. 
Abraham.  Another  son,  named  Thomas, 
was  born;  he  lived  only  a  few  months, 
though  long  enough  indelibly  and  ten- 
derly to  touch  the  heart  of  the  elder 
brother.  Just  before  the  Llncolns 
started  to  seek  a  new  home  in  Indiana 
lie  remembered  his  mother  taking  hirr 
and  his  sister  by  the  hand,  walking 
across  the  hills,  and  sitting  down  am 
weeping  over  the  grave  of  the  little 
babe  she  was  to  leave  behind  them  for- 
ever. 

The  last  recorded  words  of  Nancy 
Lincoln  were  words  of  cheor.  A  few 
days  before  her  death  she  went  to  visit 
an  ailing  neighbor.  This  neighbor,  ex- 
ceedingly despondent,  thought  that  she 
was  about  to  die.  Said  Nancy  Lincoln: 
'Oh,  you  will  live  longer  than  I.  Cheer 
up.'  And  so  it  proved.  The  dread  milk 
sickness  stalked  abroad,  smiting  equal- 
ly human  beings  with  the  beasts  of  the 

11.  Uncle  Thomas  and  Aunt  Betsy 
Sparrow  both  died  within  a  few  days 
of  each  other.  Soon  the  frail  but  he- 
roic Nancy  was  taken  to  bed.  'She 
struggled  on  day  by  day,  but  on  the 
seventh  day  she  died,'  says  the  brief 
chronicle.  There  was  not  a  physician 
within  thirty-five  miles;  no  minister 
within  a  hundred  miles.  Placing  her 
hand  on  the  head  of  the  little  boy.  nine 
years  old,  'I  am  going  away  from  you, 
Abraham,'  she  said,  'and  I  shall  not  re- 
turn. I  know  that  you  will  be  a  good 
■  boy,  that  you  will  be  kind  to  Sarah 
I j  and  to  your  fattier.  I  want  you  to  live 
las  I  have  taught  you  and  to  love  your 
Heavenly  Father.- 


Thomas  Lincoln  snupeu  uie  ooards 
with  hla  whip-saw  from  the  trees  he 
felled,  and  with  his  own  hands  made 
the  three  coffins  for  the  Sparrows  and 
his  wife.  Pitiable  story;  one  cannot 
read  it  with  dry  eyes.  But  it  lifts  the 
veil  forever  from  the  cruel  slander 
which  so  long  smirched  the  memory 
of  Nancy  Hanks.  I  here  dwell  upon 
It  and  give  the  details,  because  It 
ought  to  be  known  to  every  Ameri- 
can who  would  have  the  truth  of 
history  fulfilled.  It  tells  its  own  tale 
of  the  character  and  temperament 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  throws  a 
flood  of  light  upon  his  subsequent 
career: 

Homage  to  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln. 

*  To-morrow  there  will  assemble  in  a 
little  clearing  of  the  wildwood  of  Ken- 
tucky a  goodly  company.  It  will  em- 
brace the  greatest  and  the  best  of  our 
time  and  land.  The  President  and  the 
rest  will  gather  about  a  lowlv 
cabin.  whose  unhewn  logs  lik< 
the  serried  battlements  of  Flsinore 
gave  prelude  to  the  swelling  act 
ot  a  theme  yet  more  imperial,  to 
consecrate  a  shrine.  Of  him  that  was 
born  there  the  final  earthly  word  was 
spoken  long  ago;  but  shall  that  throng 
pass  down  the  hillside  and  away  with- 
out looking  into  the  Heaven  above  in 
unutterable  love  and  homage  with  the 
thought  of  a  spirit  there  which  knew  in 
this  world  nought  of  splendor  and  power 
and  fame;  whose  sad  lot  it  was  to  live 
and  die  in  obscurity,  struggle,  almost  in 
penury  and  squalor;  whose  tragic  fate 
1  If  was  after  she  had  lain  half  a  life- 
'  time  in  her  humble,  unmarked  grave, 
to  be  pursued  by  the  deepest,  darkest 
calumny  that  can  attach  itself  to  the 
;  name  of  woman;  the  hapless,  the  fair- 
I  haired  Nancy  Hanks?  . 
I  No  falser,  fouler  story  ever  gained 
j  currency  than  that  which  impeaches 
i  the  character  of  the  mother  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  It  had  never  any  founda- 
tion whatsoever.  Every  known  fact 
flatly  contradicts  it.  Every  aspect  of 
circumstantial  evidence  stamps  it  a  pre- 
posterous lie. 

It  was  a  period  of  heroic  achievement 
tempered  by  religious  fervor.  It  was 
a  pious,  God-fearing  neighbprhood  oi 
simple  hard-working  men  and  women 
Debauchery  was  unheard  of.  Double 
living  was  impossible.  Thomas  Lincoln 
ana  Nancy  Hanks,  as  the  record  shows. 


ot  Abraham  Lincoln  any  more  than  it 
matters  that  he  ■■.horn  the  English 
monarch  is  proud  tc  cull  the  founder  or 
his  line,  wa.3  a  hi.  .,  rd:  but  it  Offend 
the  soul  of  e  ,v_...  :na|  just  manhood, 
n  should  arot'.'e  i.ns  he;  n  of  every  true 
woman,  a  ■  i  -,  of  wren',  hat  ,o  much 
as  a  shadow  should  :v.a  upon  the 
lJttk  oabin  in  which  Nan  v  Lincoln 
gave  to  the  world  an  immortal  son 
born  in  clean,  unquestioned  w  edlnck,' 
nor  thought  of  taint  or  sham,,  any- 
where. 

Let  no  one  of  those  that  gather  there 
go  thence-  without  a  heart  saluta  1,.  the 
gentie  spirit  of  Nancy  Han  Us  Lincol.i, 
that,  mayhap,  somewhere  bevoml  the 
stars  among  the  angels  of  the 'choir  in- 
visible, will  look  upon  the  seen.-,  serene 
and  safe  at  last  in  the  bosom  of  her 
father  and   her  God! 


disappointed,"   and   passed    on  ' 
^h,;idiscotre;rt'h1^tt^Uitlk'eyf 

-r"  \Y,>rU    H'    La»ion."       Who    was 

Colonel  Ward  H.  Lamon?"  ]  had  >„  v  -r 
neard   .„    him,      The  city   was  crowd,   l 

I  wen?  V  ,''a  n,?edle  iH  a  haystack. 
1   wen,   directly  to  Willard's  Hotel.     As 

,1,  d    '  lr.',"«h    l1"-    long   corridor   of 

uie    second     hour,     spliced       with     litth 

ficrinetnnt,n"VVays,  to  the  apartments 
through  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  I  saw 
com  him*  /i^'-'^ned  door  Mr.  Lin- 
,"     ,  1|m-self    pacing    to    and    fro,    ap- 

f,,,  He  was  al°ne,  and,  as  he 

h.nd  ^ilV™'  me'  he  e-^»ded  hi> 
hand,    c.alled    IIly      aa 

mv  errfnd  /  d,°/?r  y°U?"  ]  to,<*  "*<* 
m>    errand  and   dilemma,   showing   hiir 

the    brief   memorandum.      "Why,"    .said 

Li'mo^i  •  ,COrae  Lo  the  riS"t  shop: 
Lamon  is  in    the     next     room.     I     will 


take  you  to  him,  and  he  will  fix  you 
all  right."  No  sooner  said  than  done, 
and,  supplied  with  the  press  copy  of 
the  Inaugural  Address,  I  gratefully  took 
my  leave.  * 


Lincoln's  First  Inaaj 

was  engaged  by  the 
Associated  Press  to 
report  of  the  Inai. 
Of  the  4th  of  Mai 


nager    of 
dst    with 

'a  I        Cel'e- 

The 

ed  in 

ex- 


monies  or  the  ith  of  Mai.  •.  istil. 

newly  elected  President  had  arrive 

Washington  ten  d.ivs  before — to   :.o 

act,    tie     morning   of   the   Tiii   of   Fe 

ary.      it    was   a    Saturday.      That  s 

aturnoor.  he  came  to  the  Capitol  escort- j 
cd  by  Mr.  Seward,  and  being  on  the 
lioor  or  the  House  \  saw  li.in  for  the 
lirst  time,  and  was.  indeed,  presented 
to  him. 


kindh 


not  a  n  ember."  said  he. 
.rvir...  my  extreme  youth. 
l  answered,  "l  only  ho]  .   to 

id,    "i    tlODe    VOU    will    not     t.e 


Two  hours  irter  I  found  myself  in  the 
Senate  chamber,  witnessing  there  the 
oath  of  office  administered  to  Vic  Pres- 
ident-elect Hannibal  Hamlin.  Thence  I 
icllowed  the  cortege  through  the  wind- 
ing vestibule  and  across  the  Rotunda 
to  the  East  portico,  where  a  temporary 
wooden  platform  hail  been  erected, 
keeping  close  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  was 
tall  and  ungainly,  wearing  a  black  suit, 
a  black  tie  and  a  black  silk  hat.  He 
carried  a  gold  or  silver-headed  walk- 
ing cane.  As  we  came  out  into  the 
open  and  upon  the  provisional  stand, 
where  there  was  a  table  containing  a 
Bible,  a  pitcher  and  a  glass  of  water, 
he  drew  from  his  breast  pocke"  the 
manuscript  I  had  seen  him  reading  at 
the  hotel,  laid  this  before  him,  placing 
the  cane  upon  it  as  a  paperweight,  re- 
moved from  their  leathern  case  his 
steel-rimmed  spectacles,  and  raised  his 
hand  —  he  was  exceedingly  deliberate 
and  composed — to  remove  his  hat.  As 
he  did  so,  I  lifted  my  hand  to  receive! 
it,  but  Judge  Douglas,  who  stood  at  I 
my  side,  readied  over  my  arm,  took 
the  hat,  and  held  it  during  the  de- 
livery of  the  Inaugural  Address  which 
followed.  * 

A   Heaven-Born   Leader  at  Home. 

His  self-possession  was  perfect.  His 
voice  was  a  little  high-pitched,  but  re- 
sonant, quite  reaching  the  outer  fringes 
I  oi  the  vast  crowd  in  front;  his  expres- 
sion serious  to  the  point  of  gravity;  not 
a  scintillation  of  humcr.  I  was  pre- 
pared to  expect  much.  Judge  Douglas 
had  said  to  me,  upon  his  return  to, 
Washington  alter  the  famous  campaign' 
of  1S5S  for  the  Illinois  Senatorship,  j 
from  which  the  Little  Giant  had  come  j 
off  victor:  "He  is  the  greatest  de- 
bater I  have  ever  met,  cither  here  or  ' 
anywhere   else." 

It  is  only  true  to  say  he  delivered 
that  inaugural  address  as  though  he 
had  been  delivering  inaugural  address- 
es all  his  life.  To  me  it  meant  war.  As 
the  crowd  upon  the  portico  dispersed 
back  into  the  Capitol  I  found  myself 
wedged  in  between  John  Bell  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Reverdv  Johnson,  of  Mary, 
land.  Each  took  me  by  an  arm  and 
we  sat  down  upon  a.  bench  just  inside 
the  Rotunda.  They  were  very  optimis- 
tic. No,  there  would  be  no  war.  no 
fight;  all  the  troubles  would  be  tided 
ever;  the  Union  still  was  sale.  I  was 
but  a  boy,  just  one  and  twenty.  They 
were  the  two  most  intellectual  and  re- 
nowned of  the  surviving  Whig  leaders 
of  the  school  of  Clay  and  Webster, 
one  of  them  Hist  defeated  for  Presi- 
dent in  the  preceding  election.  Their 
talk  marveled  me  greatly,  for  to  my 
mind  there  secured  no  escape  from  the 
armed  collision  of  the  Sections— Seces- 
sion already  accomplished  and  a  Con- 
federate Government  actually  estab- 
lished. 


The  next  three  months  I  saw  an  7 
heard  Mr.  Lincoln  often  in  public,  and 
on  several  occasions  was  thrown  with 
him    in   private   companies.     He    looked 


the  picture  of  health.  Serenity,  how- 
ever, not  levity,  was  the  prevailing 
mood  with  him.  To  me  he  seemed  a 
wholly  resolute  man.  There  was  in  his 
I  kindness  an  unfailing  and  a  very  firm 
note  '  I  do  not  believe  that  at  any 
turning  he  hoped  lor  a  reconciliation 
between  the  leader*  of  the  North  and 
South,  who  were  already  stripped  for 
action.  He  had  carefully  measured  the 
forces  of  combat  and  made  up  his 
mind  both  as  to  his  duty  and  the  situ- 
ation. 

On  either  side  it  was  a  play  for  time 
and  advantage.  The  signal-gun  was 
fired  at  length  by  the  South  in  Charles- 
ton harbor.  Promptly  upon  the  attack 
upon  Sumter  came  the  Proclamation 
for  troops  from  the  White  House  at 
Washington.  Extremism  was  destined  I 
to  have  Its  way.  At  last  it  had  won. 
Blood  was  sprinkled  in  the  faces  of  the 
people,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jefferson 
Davis  perhaps  the  only  two  living  men 
who  understood  what  was'  about  to 
happen. 

The  Hand  of  God. 


I  have  said,  and  1  truly  believe, 
that  God,  of  whose  actuality  the 
mind  of  man  is  not  able  to  con- 
ceive but  whom  we  prefigure  as  an 
all-wise  Deity,  that,  from  the  found- 
ing of  an  empire  to  the  fall  of  a 
sparrow,  concerns  Himself  with  mor- 
tal affairs,  has  from  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  even  to  this  day,  had 
the  American  Union  in  His  especial 
keeping.  Nor  am  I  able  to  see  how 
.  any  man  who  has  read  its  history 
can  believe  anything  else.  All  the  in- 
cidents and  accidents  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  made  for  the  Colonials 
and  against  the  British;  all  the  inci- 
dents and  accidents  of  the  War  of  Sec- 
tions made  for  the  Union  and  against  | 
the  Confederacy. 

The  mysterious  law  of  good  and 
11  fortune  extended  itself  even  to  the 
leaders  in  each  instance.  Why  was 
George  Washington,  the  modest  Vir- 
ginia Colonel  of  Militia,  preferred  to 
Charles  Lee,  the  accomplished  Eng- 
lish Veteran,  having  a  EuroDean  repu- 
tation to  commend  him?  Why,  under 
his  heavy  handicaps,  did  Grant,  the 
greatest  of  modern  fighters,  forge  to 
tho  front  ahead  of  MeClellan  and 
Burnside  and  Meade,  accomplished  of- 
ficers, but  somehow  unequal  to  the 
final  issue,  and  why  were  Albert  Sid- 
ney Johnston,  the  rose  and  expect- 
ancy of  the  young  Confederacy,  and 
Monewall  Jackson,  Napoleon  of  the 
Sword  an(l  Soldier  of  the  Cross, 
struck  down  at  the  decisive  moment''' 
How  happened  Ericsson's  little  "c'-ar 
box  to  crawl  into  Hampton  Roads 
just  in  the  nick  of  time,  to  do  its 
work  and  then  go  to  the  bottom  of 
I  V??'  and  how  was  jt  P-'ssible,  ex- 
I  cept  through  the  direct  help  of  some  I 
power  divine,  that  Cushing  was  able  | 
both    " 


to    creep    up    Roan 


--      ^.^,,      UJ,     nuoiiiihc      KlVcr,      boll      its 

banks  studded  with  Confederate  bat- 
teries, to  destroy  the  second  and  last 
of  the  Southern  iron-clads?  And  fin- 
ally, why  Lincoln,  the  rustic  lawyer, 
the    so-called    rail-splitter,    instead    of 

Seward,  the  matchless  party  leader,  or 

j  Chase,   the  magnificent? 

By  all  the  rules  of  political  calcula- 
tion, Lincoln  should  have  been  the  Illi- 
nois Senator  in  1855.  If  he  had  been 
there  is  every  reason  to  conjecture  that 
he  would  never  have  reached  the  Pres- 
idency. Had  he  defeated  Douglas  in 
185S,  it  is  possible  that  the  nomination 
of  1860   might   still  have  come   to  him; 

|  but  it  would  have  put  him  face  to  face 


wan  many  rivals  at  Washington  ana 
have  brought  him  into  dangerous  prox- 
imities and  prominence.  Seward  aside, 
McLean  too  old,  made  it  easier  for  the 
Convention  managers  finally  to  choose 
Lincoln.  . 

The  way  ahead  was  made  for  hiin. 
The  Democratic  party  had  committed 
harikari  betimes.  Through  the  breach 
effected  by  Douglas,  his  life-long  rival. 
In  the  wall  of  Democracy.  Lincoln,  at 
the  head  of  the  Republicans,  marched 
In  triumph.  How  else;  yet  !n  the  light 
of  after  events,  his  destiny,  and  the 
destiny  of  the  Republic;  for  nothing 
seems  surer  than  that  he  was  the  one 
and  only  man  who  could  have  stood 
through  the  dark  days  succeeding  Bull 
Run  and  the  Trent  affair,  as  Washing- 
ton was  the  one  and  only  man  who  could 
have  survived  the  blighting  Winter  of 
Valley   Forge.  , 

Happily,  there  remain  no  more  hid- 
den chapters,  not  even  any  more  dis- 
puted passages,  in  Lincoln's  life.  He 
was  as  transparent  as  the  day.  His  was 
the  genius  of  common  sense.  He  pos- 
sessed all  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  the  politicians  of  the  mid- 
period  of  the  last  Century;  their  craft, 
plausibility  and  cleanliness:  their  in- 
clination toward  doctrinal  and  dogmatic 
discussion;  their  loyaicy  to  political  or- 
ganization and  engagement;  their  vital 
lovi  of  their  country  and  their  pride 
hi  its  institutions.  A  "conscience  Whig" 
he  began  and  a  "conscience  Whig"  he 
:  continued  to  the  end. 

The   Education    Of   a   Chieftain. 


He  excelled  Douglas  in  his  devotion 
to  an  idea,  its  probable  consequences 
and  all  that  it  implied.  Thus,  in  the 
I  famous  debate,  he  gained  the  advan- 
■  tage  which  the  whole-hearted  logician 
must  always  gain  over  the  hair-split- 
I  ting  opportunist.  He  was  less  of  an 
egoist  than  Douglas,  and  therefore  less 
ambitious.  Douglas  would  never  have 
yielded  to  Trumbull  as  Lincoln  did.  He 
would  have  taken  the  Senatorship  to 
lose  the  Presidency.  Yet  Douglas  was 
as  great  a  party  leader  as  the  country 
has  ever  had— not  incapable  of  sacri- 
fices—Inferior to  Lincoln  only  on  the 
moral  side.  When  the  final  test  came 
their  fortunes  fell  apart.  Douglas'  bark 
rode  an  ebbing  tide.  Lincoln's  bark 
rode  a  flowing  tide.  » 

His  intellectual  dignity  was  para- 
mount, it  shone  through  the  uncouth 
youth  who  studied  law  by  the  firelight 
ar.d  told  stories  to  the  rude  hangers-on 
about  tho  country  store.  His  first  pub- 
lic address  reveals  it  as  plainly  as  bus 
last.  There  is  extant  a  letter,  written 
when  he  was  not  yet  five  and  twenty, 
which  is  a  model  of  simple  manhood 
and  at  the  same  time  of  astute  argu- 
ment and  elevated  style.  He  was  a 
turner  of  women  no  less  than  a  master 
of  men;  as  all-too-late  the  puissant 
Jrssie  Benton  Fremont  found  to  her 
cost;  as  in  spite  of  the  gaucheries  and 
angularities,  the  refined,  aspiring  Mary 
Todd  very  early  discover!  A. 

The  sums  in  single-rule-of-three  he 
had  painfully  worked  out  upon  a  white 
pine  shingle  taught  him  as  much  of  pa- 
tience as  arithmetic.  The  mysteries  of 
the  savage-haunted  backwoods  and  the 
sublimity  of  the  ocean-like  prairie 
awakened  and  kept  alive  in  him  the 
reverence  for  God  and  Nature  which 
goes  to  the  better  making  equally  of 
the  seer,  the  poet  and  the  state-man. 
His  dreams  came  to  express  them- 
selves In  deeds.  He  learned  his  hu- 
manities, as  be  had  learned  his  philos- 
ophies and  his  efficiencies,  out  of  the 
every-day  book  of  experience  and  the 
lives'  of  men.  Hence  was  be  ripe  and 
readv  for  his  part  when  the  prompter's 
bell  rang  for  the  curtain  to  rise.  Hav- 
ing obeyed  humbly,  he  commanded  no- 
bly. To  him.  politics  was  not  a  play 
of  ten-pins,  nor  Government  a  game  of 
chance;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  both  in 
the  field  and  in  the  council  he  towered 
intellectually  as  physically  above  the 
rest,  a  fact  which  Seward  Chase  and 
Stanton  came,  each  in  his  order  and 
his  way,  perfectly  to  understand. 


Nor  is  it  mere  panegyric  to  say  so.  i 
In  many  instances  page  and  fine  may  j 
be  cited;  the  gentle  but  consummate 
answer  to  Seward,  when  Seward  pro- 
posed as  a  favor  to  Lincoln  to  take 
upon  himself  the  whole  managegent  of 
affairs;  the  easy  but  canny  disposition 
of  Chase  before  heaping  coals  of  lire 
upon  him  in  the  Chief  Justice  appoint- 
ment; his  whimsical  but  not  mistaken 
complaceny  undc-i  the  surly,  and  some- 
times trving  virtues,  which  made  Stan- 
ton so  necessary  to  his  place  and  so 
fitted  him  to  the  alternating  duties  of 
upper-servant,  army-mule  and  watch- 
doT  of  the  Treasury.  No  man,  indeed, 
knew  better  than  Lincoln,  in  the  triv- 
ialities of  personal  intercourse  as  well 
as  the  larger  concerns  of  official  con- 
duct, how  to  draw  the  line,  and  where 
to  draw  it,  to  suit  the  word  to  the  act, 
the  act  to  the  word,  seeking  only,  and 
always  seeking,   results. 

His  Mission   From   On  High. 

The  duty  he  had  been  commissioned 
to  do  was'  to  save  the  Union.  With  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
the  institution  of  African  slavery  was 
not  an  issue  In  his  homely,  enlight- 
ening way,  Lincoln  declared  that  if  he 
could  preserve  the  Union,  with  slavery, 
he  would  do  it,  or,  without  slavery,  he 
would  do  It,  or.  with  some  free  and 
otners  slaves,  he  would  do  that.  The 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation  was  a 
war  measure  purely.  He  knew  he  had 
no  Constitutional  warrant,  and,  true  to 
his  oath  of  office,  he  held  back  as  long 
as  he  could;  but  so  clear-sighted  wa- 
his  sense  of  justice,  so  empty  his  heart 
of  rancor,  that  he  wished  and  sought 
to    qualify    the    rigor      of    the    act,    by 

some  measure  of  restitution,  and  so 
prepared  the  Joint  Resolution  to  be 
passed  by  Congress  appropriating  four 
hundred  million  dollars  as  pi.  yio.-uc  for 
the  slaves,  which  still  stands  in  his  own 
handwriting. 

He  was  himself  a  Southern  man.  All 
his  people  were  Southerners.  "If  slav- 
ery be  not  wrong,"  lie  said,  "nothing 
is  wrong,"  echoing  in  this  the  opinion 
of  most  of  the  Virginia  gentlemen  of 
tho  Eighteenth  Century  and  voicing 
the  sentiments  of  thousands  of  brave 
men  who  wore  the  Confederate  gray. 
Not  less  than  the  North,  therefore,  has 
the  South  reason  to  canonize  Lincoln; 
for  he  was  the  one  friend  we  had  at  • 
court — aside  from  Grant  and  Sherman 
— when  friends  were  most  in  need.  If 
Lincoln  had  lived  there  would  have 
been  no  Era  of  Reconstruction,  with 
its  mistaken  theories,  repressive  agen- 
cies and  oppressive  legislation.  If  Lin- 
coln had  lived  there  would  have  been 
wanting  to  the  extremism  of  the  time 
the  bloody  cue  of  his  assassination  to 
mount  the  steeds  and  spur  the  flanks 
of  vengeance.  For  Lincoln  entertained, 
with  respect  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  Union,  the  single  wish  that  the 
Southern  States — to  use  his  homely 
phraseology — "should  come  back  home 
and  behave  themselves,"  and  if  he 
had  lived  he  would  have  made  this 
wish  effectual  ns  he  made  everything 
effi  ct'.ial  to  which  he  seriously  ad- 
dressed himself.  Poor,  insane  John. 
Wilkes  Booth!  Was1  he,  too,  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  God  to  put  a  still 
deeper  damnation  upon  the  taking  off 
of  the  Confederacy  and  to  sink  the 
Southern  people  yet  lower  in  the  abyss 
of  affliction  and  humiliation  the  living 
Lincoln   had   spared    us? 


His   Example   and    Teaching. 

Tragedy  walks  hand-in-hand  with 
History  and  the  eyes  of  Glory  are  wet 
with  tears — "With  malice  toward  none, 
with  Charity  for  all" — since  Christ 
said  "blessed  are  the  peace-makers  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God  "  lias  heart  of  man,  stirred  to  its 
depths  by  human  exigency,  delivered  a 
message  so  sublime?  Irresistably  the 
mind  recurs  to  that  other  martyr  of 
the  ages,  whom  not  alone  in  the  circum- 
stances of  obscure  birth  and  tragic 
death,  but  in  those  of  simple  living  and 
childlike  faith,  Lincoln  so  closely  re- 
sembled. Y«M  lowly  cabin  which  is  to 
ue  officially  dedicated  on  the  morrow 
may  well  be<iiken*d  Jo  the  manger  of 
Bethlehem,  (he-  bo#v[that  went  thence 
to  a  God-lil«e  destiny,  to  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Father  Almighty,  "of  him  and 
of  us  all.  For,  whonce  his  prompting 
except  from  God'.'  jC  ftp 

There  are  utterfejrtp* of  his  which  reld 
like  rescripts   fmmTHie   Sbrmori   on    tfiie 
Mount.  Reviled,  even  as  Him  of  Qalijfcej 
slain,  even  as  Him  of  Gallic,  y 
tie  and  as  unoffending,  a  man  syh 
for  men!    Roll  the  stone  from  t"he  gf  a 
and  what  shall  we  see?   Just  z 


(like    one    of    old, 
years  he  rose  at 


can.     The  Declaration  of  Independence 
his  Confession  of  Faith.     The  Constitu- 
tion  of   the   United   States   his   Arc   and 
Co\enant  of  Liberty.   The  Union  his  re- 
i,  doubt,    the  Hag  his  shibboleth.      Called 
—"thin    a    handful    of 
upreme  moment  to 
supreme  command,   fulfilled   the  law   of 
;  his   being,   and  passed    from   the   scene 
an  exhalation  of  the  dawn  of  freedom. 
We    may    still    hear    his    cheery    voice. 
I  bidding*  us  be  of  good   heart,  sure  that 
|j  "right  makes    might,"   entreating   us    to 
ii  pursue   "with   firmness    in   the   right  as 
God  gives  us   to  see  the  right." 

The  problems  he  met   and  solved  am 
problems   no   lunger.      Cither,    it   may   bo 
greater  problems,   rise  before  us.     Shall 
there  arise  another  Lincoln? 
1       May    God    gird    round    and    guard    his 
1  successor   in    the   great    office    of   Chief 
:  Magistrate   whom    we    have    here    with 
us  this   day;    give   him   the  soul   of  Lin- 
coln   to   feel,    Lincoln's    wisdom    to    sea 
and   know;    to   the   end    that   whichever 
of  the  parties  prevail  and   to  whatever 
group   of  men   are  committed   the  povV- 
ers    of   Administration,     whole-hear* ed 
devotion    to      the      public      service    and 
large-minded    fidelity    to    American    in- 
stitutions  may   continue   to  glorify   tha 
;  teaching  and  example  of  Abraham  Lin- 
I  coin. 

I  "Let  us  here,  highly  resolve."  the 
words  still  ring  like  a  trumpet-call 
from  that  green-grown  hillside  of  Get-" 
,  tysburgh  dotted  with  the  graves  of? 
I  heroes,  "that  these  men  shall  not  have 
I  died  in  vain;  that  this  Nation,  under 
!  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom; and  that  government  of  the  peo- 
:  pie,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people, 
■shall  not  perish  from   the  earth." 

Repeat  we  the  declaration.  As  we  gath- 
er about  this  effigy  in  bronze  and  mar- 
ble in  this  the  Capitol  of  Kentucky— 
of  Kentucky  the  most  world-famous 
among  the  States  of  America,  whosii 
birth-right  carries  with  it  a  universal 
and  unchallenged  badge  of  honor;  of 
Kentucky,  which  gave  to  the  longest 
and  bloodiest  of  modern  wars  bpth  ita 
Chieftains,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  and  to  each  of  trie  con- 
tending armies  a  quota  of  fighting  men 
equal  to  that  contributed  viy  'any  oth- 
er State  singly  to  either  array;  of  that 
Kentu.--5.-y  whose  Clay,  antedating  Lin- 
coln in  the  arts  of  conciliation  and  elo- 
quence, tried  to  effect  and.did  for  a  tint* 
effect  by  compromise  what  Lincoln 
could  only  compass  by  the  sword,  and 
whose  Crittenden  .was  last  seriously 
to  invoke  the  spirit  of  fraternity  and 
peace;  of  our  owij,  Kentucky.  dark  and 
beloved 
rous  and 

valiant  in  mau.igl'.iceful  and  lovely  In 
•woman,  wherein  wlgm  the  battle  was 
: ended  the  war  was 
Kjontiickian  always 
federal  and  the  Con 
feik#'*rj;ain-— let  us  here,*wh 
■  aiirs^lvesj  Dernfccrats  or  Republicans, 
j^renew  our  ,al^feiance  to  the  Constitu- 
iftvii  of'  the  'Republic  and  the  perpetuity 


bloody    ground    o*  the   sava 
home  of  all  that>Ve  hold  ge 
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Lincoln's  Judicial  Temperament. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  that  stands  in  Ken- 
tucky's new  Capitol  at  Frankfort, 
President  Taft  made  a  point  thus 
happily  and  memorably:  "I  don't 
think  it  too  much  to  say  that  Lincoln 
had  the  most  judicial  temperament  of 
any  man  In  history."  In  a  time  of 
the  fiercest  passion  Lincoln  person- 
ally lived,  thought,  and  worked  in  a 
region  above  It,  and  reached  his  mo- 
mentous conclusions  unaffected  by  it. 
He  was  fair  to  others,  held  them  in 
respect,  recognized  their  right  to  hon- 
est convictions,  and  looked  at  all  sides 
In  a  spirit  of  unfailing  good  temper. 
Ho  said  many  incisive  things,  but 
nothing  sarcastic  nor  even  satirical. 
His  Illustrations  carried  a  laugh  aa 
well  as  arguments  that  could  not  be 
answered.  His  life-long  aim  was  to 
convince,  keeping  all  efforts  to  that 
end  within  the  bounds  of  common  in- 
tellectual rights  and  the  restraints  o£ 
kindly  feeling.  His  principles  wer*- 
absolutely  firm,  but  his  methods  of 
speaking  for  them  just  as  completely 
dispassionate.      //,  J  ~7  ,    /f// 

The  example  is  of  the  highest  value 
to  the  country.  It  will  be  needed  in 
future  national  emergencies,  some  of 
which,  it  is  practically  certain,  will 
come  as  suddenly  and  urgently  as 
that  which  raised  Lincoln  at  a  .stroke 
to  supreme  leadership  in  a  strange 
crisis.  Passion  never  inlluenced  him, 
nor  did  the  passions  of  others.  He 
saw  them  all,  but  never. shared  them 
nor  was  swayed  by  thern.  One  of 
Lincoln's  earliest  addresses  was  a 
philosophic  forecast  of  what  changes 
American  character  would  undergo 
when  the  pride  of  .fellowship  in  the 
Revolutionary  period  should  be  ended 
by  time,  and  the  duties  of  the  new 
republic  passed  along  by  those  who 
created  it.  His  address,  weighty  if 
youthful,  is  in  the  main  a  warning 
against  the  indulgence  of  passion  or  a 
light  estimate  of  the  perpetual  re- 
sponsibilities of  free  government. 
Lincoln  statues  and  memorials  ought 
to  be  found  in  every  state. 


; 


The  Christian  Endeavor  World,  November  23,  1911. 


The  Memory  of  Lincoln. 


Ol'K  great  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a.. lily  honored  in  Kentucky  ou 
November  S  and  November  9. 

(in  the  first  day  President  Taft  visited 
the  State  capital,  Frankfort,  and  unveiled 
a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  presented  to 
the  State  by  James  B.  Speed,  of  Louisville. 

This  statue,  a  picture  of  which  is  here 
shown,  is  placed  in  the  rotunda  of  Ken- 
tucky's new  capitol,  now  only  one  year  old. 

Part  of  the  balcony  was  occupied  by  the 
President  and  his  party,  but  a  large  part 
was  set  aside  for  the  use  of  former  slaves, 
a  score  of  these  belonging,  in  the  days  be- 
fore the  War,  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Speed. 

Following  this  unveiling  came  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Hall. 
This  beautiful  stone  building,  a  view  of 
which  is  here  shown,  has  been  erected  by 
contributions  of  the  people  on  the  old  Lin- 
coln farm  near  [Iodgenville,  Ivy.,  upon 
which  the  great  President  was  born. 

We  cannot  have  too  many  memorials  of 
our  great  President.  Lincoln  was  doubt- 
less the  most  characteristic  American  that 
lias  yet  appeared.  He  best  embodied  in  his 
character  and  career  the  best  that  our 
country  is  able  to  offer  to  the  world. 


LINCOLN'S  GREATNESS.   ny  edwin  hami.in  carr 


Why  your  great  renown,  Sire, 

Ever   greater   as  the   years  retire? 

Is  it  that  you  were   kind   unto   the   mass 

Of  our  dark-complexioned   men, 

Emancipated   by   your  pen? 


Your  greatness,  Sire, 

Ever  greater  as  the   years  retire, 

Comes  through   the   likeness 

Of   your   character   and   your   face 

With  Him,  the  Redeemer  of  the  race. 


. 
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CAPITOL   .   .Frankfort,    Ky. 
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Kentucky's  grand  "New  State  Capitol,  "  which  opened  for  legislative  sessions  in  1910, 
lies  on  a  grassy,  34-acre  site  in  South  Frankfort. 


Kentucky's  Capitols- 
Buildings  of  Their  Time 

Kentucky's  Old  and  New  State  Capitols,  built  on  opposite  sides 

of  the  Kentucky  River  in  Frankfort,  represent  and  reflect 

two  distinctly  different  eras.  Together  they  tell  of  the 

settlement  and  growth  of  the  Bluegrass  State. 

by  DIANNE  YOUNG  /  photography  GEOFFREY  GILBERT 


A  building  of  the  people,  a  state  capitol 
ZAin  particular,  should  speak  of  its 
JL  JL  time  and  its  purpose.  It  should 
honor  its  peoples'  past  and  yet  still  address 
their  present.  With  that  in  mind,  we  went 
to  Frankfort  to  study  the  Kentucky  State 
Capitol.  We  found  there  not  one  but  two 
fine  structures  that  tell  of  Kentucky's  set- 
tlement and  growth. 

Today's  capitol  building,  the  "New  State 
Capitol"  as  some  continue  to  call  it  even 


after  75  years  or  so,  stands  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Kentucky  River,  which  loops 
through  the  capital  city  with  a  lazy  S-curve. 
It  is  a  splendid  place,  as  grand  or  grander 
than  any  of  its  other  Southern  counter- 
parts. Many  call  it  the  handsomest  of  such 
buildings  in  America.  Rectangular  in 
shape,  rich  in  detail,  massive  in  size  and 
scope,  it  possesses  the  regal  air  of  an 
age-old  monument.  However,  this  was 
not  Kentucky's  earliest  capitol,  and  the 


The  earlier  structure,  now  called  the  "Old  State 
Capitol, "  was  designed  by  Gideon  Shryock, 
who  patterned  his  building  after  a  Greek  temple. 


Southern  Living 


The  new  capitol's  nave,  which  runs  more  than  400  feet  in  length,  is  a  vision  of  stunning  symmetry. 


In  stark  contrast  to  the  scope  and  scale  of  the 
newer  capitol,  Shryock's  older  building  features 
this  sleek,  self-supporting  circular  staircase. 


story  really  should  begin  there. 

The  "Old  State  Capitol"  lies  across  the 
river  to  the  north.  Completed  in  1830,  this 
Greek  Revival  building  actually  was  Ken- 
tucky's third  statehouse.  The  first  two 
burned.  When  an  architects'  competition 
was  held  in  1827,  a  young  Lexington  na- 
tive, Gideon  Shryock,  submitted  a  boldly 
different  design.  Shryock  had  studied 
under  Philadelphia's  William  Strickland, 
an  architect  noted  for  his  Greek-inspired 
work.  Shryock's  sketch  reflected  his  men- 
tor's influence,  for  he  proposed  a  structure 
of  simple  grandeur.  Its  portico,  with  six 
huge  Ionic  columns,  was  patterned  after  a 
specific  Greek  temple.  The  interior,  too, 
was  classical,  with  a  central  rotunda 
topped  by  a  domed  cupola. 

Shryock  saw  his  building  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  new  freedom  and  cultural  matu- 
rity that  were  carving  Kentucky  out  of  the 
wilderness.  Kentucky  was,  after  all,  the 
first  state  west  of  the  Appalachians,  a  part 
of  an  independent  America.  What  better 
way  to  honor  the  principles  of  its  creation, 
thought  Shryock,  than  to  adopt  the  emerg- 
ing Greek  Revival  style,  a  symbol  of  bur- 
geoning civilization. 


Kentucky  chose  Shryock's  design  and 
built  it  of  "Kentucky  marble,"  a  native 
crystalline  limestone  hewn  from  the  river 
bluffs  nearby.  The  white  stone  was  used 
also  for  the  floors  and  the  sleek  stairway 
that  leads  from  the  main  floor  to  the  bal- 
cony under  the  dome.  Designed  by 
Shryock,  the  self-supporting  circular  stair- 
way rises  to  a  keystone,  constructed  like  a 
Roman  arch — another  nod  to  the  classics. 

Today's  "Old  State  Capitol"  has  been 
restored  and  recently  renovated.  The  sec- 
ond-floor rooms  where  the  legislators  met 
look  much  as  they  did  during  their  eight 
decades  of  use.  Sunshine  streaks  through 
the  cupola,  still  the  building's  main  source 
of  light. 

"The  architect  called  it  a  lantern,  and 
it  fits,"  observes  the  guide  who  leads 
the  visitors  through.  In  the  senate  and 
house  chambers  hang  portraits  of  the 
Frenchman  Lafayette,  Isaac  Shelby, 
Zachary  Taylor,  Henry  Clay,  William 
Henry  Harrison,  and  a  romanticized 
Daniel  Boone.  In  the  house  is  also  a 
copy  of  Gilbert  Stuart's  famous  portrait 
of  George  Washington. 

In  these  rooms  Kentucky's  leaders  no 
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The  statue  of  Jefferson  Davis  stands  behind  that  of  Lincoln.     Tradition  holds  that  all  visitors  to 
The  two  native  Kentuckians,  whose  lives  followed  such  Kentucky 's  state  capitol  should  rub 

opposite  paths,  were  born  within  100  miles  of  each  other.         Lincoln 's  boot  for  good  luck. 


Oil  paintings  in  the  lunettes  at  the  end  of  the  new 
capitol's  nave  depict  scenes  from  Kentucky's 
past.  The  one  at  the  east  end  shows  Daniel 
Boone  and  his  men  when  they  first  laid  eyes 
on  the  rolling  Kentucky  Bluegrass. 

doubt  discussed  the  issue  of  slavery,  and 
because  of  it  in  the  1860  election,  Kentuck- 
ians even  voted  against  two  native  sons: 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge. The  Bluegrass  State  would  not  be 
stampeded  into  secession,  though.  Ken- 
tucky simply  chose  not  to  choose.  As  a 
result,  it  became  a  site  of  guerrilla  warfare, 
and  in  1862,  the  bloody,  inconclusive  Bat- 
tle of  Perryville. 

After  war's  end,  Kentucky,  which  had 
never  left  the  Union,  filed  for  damages 
against  the  Federal  Government.  About 
the  turn  of  the  century,  the  state  was 
awarded  $1  million  for  those  damages  and 
for  services  rendered  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Appropriating  a  like 
amount,  Kentucky's  legislators,  still 
housed  in  Shryock's  building,  made  plans 
for  a  new  one.  Gov.  J.  C.  W.  Beckham 
laid  the  new  building's  cornerstone  in  1906 
on  a  sloping  34-acre  site.  Four  years  and 
$1.8  million  later,  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Kentucky's  General  Assem- 
bly met  for  the  first  time  in  their  impressive 
new  quarters. 

An  architect  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  Frank 
Mills  Andrews  designed  the  building.  And 
if  Shryock's  work  is  best  remembered  for 
its  strong,  pure  lines,  Andrews'  should  be 
appreciated  for  its  magnificence,  scale,  and 
proportion.  Although  Andrews  later 
turned  his  attention  and  talents  to  Euro- 
pean hotels,  he  fashioned  for  Kentucky  a 
truly  memorable  masterpiece. 

Andrews  had  always  dreamed  of  creat- 
ing a  building  in  which  everywhere  you 
looked  inside,  you  would  see  marble.  He 
realized  his  dream  in  the  Kentucky  capitol. 
The  walls  and  staircases  are  white  Georgia 
marble.  Light-colored  marble  from  Ten- 
nessee and  black  marble  from  Italy  were 
used  for  the  floors.  Granite  columns,  36 
of  them  standing  26  feet  tall  and  weigh- 
ing 10  tons  apiece,  punctuate  the  length 
of  the  capitol's  nave.  The  marble  stair- 
ways, banisters,  and  balustrades  at  either 
end  mimic  the  staircases  of  the  Grand 
Opera  House  in  Paris.  The  vista  from 
east  to  west — a  stretch  of  more  than 
400  feet — is  a  vision  of  symmetry  set  ex- 
quisitely in  marble  and  stone. 

Oil  paintings  by  Gilbert  White  decorate 
the  lunettes  at  the  ends  of  the  nave.  Subtle 
in  colors  and  tones,  the  scenes  are  two 
subjects  vital  to  Kentucky  history.  The  east 
mural  depicts  explorer  Daniel  Boone  and 
his  men  on  Pilot  Knob  when  they  first 
glimpsed  the  Bluegrass  region  in  1769.  The 
west  end  mural  records  the  negotiations 
for  the  Treaty  of  Sycamore  Shoals,  which 
led  to  the  purchase  of  the  Cherokee  land 
that  would  become  Kentucky. 

The  Official  State  Reception  Room,  like 
the  nave,  carries  the  flavors  of  France.  It 
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was  patterned  after  Marie  Antoinette's 
drawing  room  in  the  Grand  Trianon  Pal- 
ace at  Versailles.  The  walls  are  painted  to 
duplicate  the  tapestries  in  the  French  pal- 
ace, and  the  57-foot-long  carpet  was  hand- 
loomed  in  Austria  75  years  ago.  The  re- 
flections of  the  crystal  chandeliers  are 
repeated  into  infinity  in  the  mirrors  that 
hang  at  either  end  of  the  hall.  Even  this 
hall-of-mirrors  effect  came  from  the 
French  queen's  room. 

French  influence  also  touches  the  ro- 
tunda, which  is  topped  by  a  dome  190  feet 
high.  The  dome  is  copied  from  the  one 
over  Napoleon's  tomb  in  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides  in  Paris.  Beneath  the  dome,  in 
the  57-foot-diameter  rotunda  is  a  cluster  of 
statues.  A.  A.  Weinman  sculpted  the 
bronze  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  stands  in 
the  center  well  above  all  the  others.  Larger 
than  life,  the  14-foot-tall  figure  dominates 
its  setting.  Gazing  downward,  Lincoln 
curls  his  fingers  around  the  back  of  a  chair 
that  seems  to  have  the  texture  of  real 
leather.  The  toe  of  his  left  boot,  slightly 
forward,  is  polished  golden  bright.  "It  is  a 
tradition  here  that  when  you  come  to 
visit,"  explains  the  guide,  "you  must  rub 
Lincoln's  boot  for  good  luck." 

Behind  Lincoln  stands  Frank  Hibbard's 
statue  of  Jefferson  Davis,  another  Ken- 
tucky native.  Born  within  a  year  and  a 
hundred  miles  of  each  other,  Lincoln  and 
Davis  were  as  different  as  history  could 
make  them,  their  lives  outlined  by  oppos- 
ing realities  and  driven  by  contrasting 
dreams.  Senator  Henry  Clay,  Vice  Presi- 

Kentucky's  Floral  Clock 
lies  on  the  grounds  behind  the  new  capitol. 


dent  Alben  W.  Barkley,  and  Dr.  Ephraim 
McDowell,  who  was  a  pioneer  in  surgery, 
complete  the  circle  of  this  elite  Bluegrass 
hall  of  fame. 

Andrews'  love  of  majesty  and  symmetry 
governed  the  exterior  of  his  building  as 
well.  Built  on  a  granite  base,  the  three- 
story  structure  is  faced  with  Indiana  lime- 
stone. Seventy  Ionic  columns  decorate  its 
outer  walls,  and  an  elaborately  carved  ped- 
iment marks  the  central  portico.  In  it,  the 
lady  Kentucky,  with  her  arms  raised  grace- 
fully above  her  head,  stands  before  the 
chair  of  state,  surrounded  by  the  figures 
of  Progress,  History,  Plenty,  Law,  Art, 
and  Labor. 

From  both  the  outside  and  in,  Ken- 
tucky's "New  State  Capitol"  presents  a 
picture  of  balance,  power,  and  stability.  It 
is  apparent  from  looking  at  it  that  the  man 
who  designed  it  was  schooled  in  the  sym- 


metry of  the  classics  but  also  charmed  with 
the  elegance  of  the  French.  It  is  a  compel- 
ling building,  whose  main  features — equi- 
librium and  grace — reflect  the  strength  and 
fair-mindedness  that  should,  by  all  right, 
reside  in  every  statehouse. 

Free  tours  of  the  new  capitol,  on  Capitol 
Avenue,  are  available  at  the  Capitol  Infor- 
mation Desk  from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Mon- 
day through  Friday,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on 
Saturday,  and  1  to  5  p.m.  on  Sunday.  (This 
year,  visitors  can  observe  Kentucky's  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  session  on  weekdays 
from  January  through  March.)  The  old 
capitol,  on  Broadway,  is  open  free  from  9 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday 
and  from  1  to  5  p.m.  on  Sunday.  To  learn 
more,  write  to  the  Kentucky  Historical 
Society,  Box  H,  Frankfort,  Kentucky 
40602;  or  call  (502)  564-7318. 
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At  the  recent  Architectural  League  Exhibition  in  New 
York  reported  on  another  page  in  this  issue,  was  shown 
a  full  sized  model  of  A.  A.  Weinman's  heroic  bronze  statue 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  unveiled  lately  in  the  Rotunda  of  the 
State  Capitol  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
assemblage  and  with  President  Tuft  for  the  speaker  of 
the  occasion.  Mr.  Weinman  has  adopted  that  form  of 
presentation  which  is  probably  the  most  appropriate  for 
a  memorial  monument, — representing  the  statesman  as  ris- 
ing to  address  an  audience,  but  he  has  skilfully  varied  the 
usual  arrangement  and  secured  an  excellent  sculptural  mo- 
tive by  bringing  him  round  to  the  bide  of  his  chair  and 
throwing  a  heavy  overcoat  over  the  seat,  thus  happily 
utilizing  a  plausible,  every-day,  incident.  With  his  left 
hand  the  speaker  grasps  the  back  of  the  chair;  to  an  ex- 
cellent likeness  of  the  martyred  President  the  sculptor  has 
communicated  something  very  like  the  thoughtful,  intro- 
spective character,  of  an  orator  marshaling  his  ideas  to 
give  them  fitting  utterance.  The  whole  attitude  of  the  fig- 
ure is  expressive  of  lifelike  and  suddenly  arrested  motion, 
to  which  the  well  considered  lines  of  the  chair  afford  a 
very  good  accent  and  support. 

This  statue  was  presented  to  the  State  of  Kentucky  by 
Mr.  James  Breckinridge  Speed,  a  prominent  merchant  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  a  descendent  of  Joshua  Fry  Speed, 
Lincoln's  nearest  friend,  and  James  Speed,  Lincoln's  at- 
torney general.  The  pedestal  was  designed  by  Albert  R. 
Ross,  architect,  and  was  executed  in  Easton  green  mar- 
ble, from  Easton,  Penn.;  the  bronze  casting  was  done  by 
the  Roman  Bronze  Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  height 
of  the  statue  including  the  plinth,  is  nine  feet,  seven  inches. 

Mr.  Weinman  was  also  the  sculptor  of  the  seated  figure 
of  Lincoln  erected  at  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  in  connection  with 
the  Lincoln  birthplace  memorial  which  has  been  illus- 
trated in  these  pages. 
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Photo  by  Cusick  Studio,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

IN  THE  ROTUNDA  OF  THE  STATE  HOUSE  OF  KENTUCKY  AT  FRANKFORT 

One  of  the  best  statues  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United  States  is  located 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  of  Kentucky,  at  Frankfort.  It  is  of  heroic  size,  being  fourteen  feet 
from  base  to  top,  and  was  designed  by  A.  A.  Weinmann,  one  of  the  foremost  American  sculptors, 
and  a  pupil  of  the  late  Augustus  St.  Gaudens.  The  statue,  which  cost  $40,000,  was  presented  to 
the  state  by  J.  B.  Speed,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 


Adolph  Weinman  -  Frankfort,  Kentucky 
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